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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Students of Dewey's educational ideas will welcome a compre- 
hensive study' which puts his views in direct relation to those of the 
leading educational reformers whose works are recorded in the his- 
tory of education, and which also gives new, concrete examples of 
innovations which have been introduced in actual school organiza- 
tion and commend themselves to Dewey as in accord with his 
principles. 

Miss Dewey has co-operated with her father in collecting 
material from a number of important educational experiments all 
over the United States. Together they have constructed a book 
which is at once a theoretical discussion of educational problems 
and an interesting exposition of the reactions of our leading educa- 
tional reformer to experiments which are now under way. 

The book begins with an enthusiastic reference to Rousseau and 
his writings. Education that shall follow nature and free itself from 
all of the artificial trammels of the conventional school is the theme 
which the book emphasizes from the first to the finish. If Rousseau 
failed at any point, the book goes on to say, it was in the complete 
socialization of the child and in the relating of his educational 
principles to social demands. This defect in Rousseau's work was, 
in a measure, remedied by the work of Pestalozzi and Froebel, who 
perfected, under the influence of Rousseau, school organizations of a 
social and systematic type. 

Another educational theorist to whom the book gives a good 
deal of space and attention is Madame Montessori. Her views 
are expounded fully and with a very large approval for her emphasis 
upon naturalness and freedom. A criticism of the Montessori 
conception of freedom is presented on the ground that her devices 
for developing freedom in children do not call for spontaneous 
constructive activity. The apparatus is such that the child's 

' Schools of To-morrow. By John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1915. Pp. 316. 
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behavior is directed in an undesirable degree, and he is not led to 
attack the practical situations in life which call out his personal 
ingenuity and spontaneous reaction upon the natural world about 
him. In spite of these criticisms it is clear that the authors of the 
book are in general heartily in sympathy with the spirit and temper 
of Montessori's teachings. 

The sharp criticisms of the book are directed, not against other 
educational writers and reformers, but rather against the conserva- 
tive school man and the layman who are not willing to accept the 
new standards of freedom. The most pointed criticisms are 
directed against the school man who is in favor of the conventional 
type of discipline merely because it furnishes a quiet schoolroom 
in which children are to work. Against mere convention and 
against formal discipline nothing can be said which is too caustic. 

The other part of this book which will be of interest to all 
readers is the descriptive part and the reactions of the writers on 
the examples which they have seen. The school at Fairhope, 
Alabama, where children grow up under the general plan of Mrs. 
Johnson and where play, outdoor exercise, and unlimited freedom 
are the underlying achievements, expresses very fully the ideals of 
the authors. 

Another type of school which comes in for unbounded praise be- 
cause of its departures from conventional organization and because 
of its emphasis upon industrial activities is the Gary school system. 
The result which is secured in the classroom is regarded by the 
authors as sufficient evidence that the same kind of change ought 
to be introduced in general in all schools. 

The practice school at the State University of Missouri is com- 
mended for its emphasis upon content in its treatment of EngHsh. 
School No. 26 in Indianapohs is described as a school which has 
adapted its work to the needs of the special community in which 
it is situated. So on through the list of experiments which the 
authors have selected as examples of innovations in school organiza- 
tion which illustrate naturalness, freedom, and adaptation to the 
community. 

In discussing industrial education, the book goes farther than 
any of the educational theorists commented on in the earlier 
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paragraphs of this review and farther even than the practical 
experiments that are described. Here a complete theory of educa- 
tion is outlined in which practical trade training is not to take the 
place of intellectual training, but is so to enrich its content and 
modify its form that there shall be enthusiasm on the part of the 
student for his reading because he is reading something that relates 
to life. There shall be a more vivid interest in number because it 
deals with practical situations. In short, the treatment of educa- 
tional theory that has been given in this book amplifies very 
materially the doctrine which appeared in Dewey's earlier book, 
School and Society, and also expresses in a much more concrete way 
many of the theories which appear in Dewey's early papers. 

The book is an urgent plea for extensive reforms in school organi- 
zation. In this respect it is very much like the earlier writings 
of our author. One who is familiar with Dewey's contributions 
to educational discussions cannot help feeling that the present book, 
like the earlier books, ought to be supplemented by a more hospi- 
table evaluation of much that is conventional in school work. From 
the outset Dewey has had an attitude of objection amounting 
almost to hostility toward the instruction in reading which is 
common in schools. It has been one of his favorite topics that the 
reading exercises of the ordinary school are very formal, and it must 
be admitted that there is abundant evidence to justify his position. 
If we could be sure that the abandonment of the present method 
of teaching reading and the adoption of various practical forms of 
activity would result in no poorer reading than we now have, 
undoubtedly there would be a feeling of great relief on all sides; 
but the fact is that we do not dare give up our present form of 
reading until we have something better. The result is that Dewey's 
suggestions of reform are not accepted, because there is a definite 
feeling that reading must be taught in the schools, even if it is open 
to the charge of being formal and ineffective in some measure. 

Furthermore, while one reads the suggestions for a change in 
reading with very large interest, one cannot help feeling that there 
ought to be some pointed question raised as to the actual achieve- 
ments of some of these schools that have given up reading as the 
main subject of instruction. If it is true that industrial training is 
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a suitable substitute in many quarters for much of the drill that is 
now practiced, it ought to be possible to demonstrate this with 
such clearness and definiteness on the basis of scientific studies 
that we should have more than a mere description of the reforms. 
We ought to have a scientific evaluation of these reforms that will 
make them much more compelling than they are in the present 
descriptive form in which we have them. In short, educational 
reforms, like every other great movement, need to be checked up 
with current practices as well as with ends that are undoubtedly 
desirable, but probably difficult to attain. 

Professor Dewey's book stimulates one to think largely about 
the schools of tomorrow. The question which one is disposed to 
put is : How does it treat the schools of today ? Does it adequately 
evaluate what they are doing ? Does it adequately represent the 
willingness of many school-teachers to modify present practices 
just as rapidly as it can be shown that these practices can be 
improved by changing them ? What we need in coimection with 
suggestions of reform is the scientific student with his tests and 
measuring rods to go behind the suggestions of reform, evaluate 
what has been accomplished where reform has been tried, and 
push in a vigorous way those t3^es of improvement which can be 
shown to be definitely promising. 



Mr. Foght, of the Bureau of Education, has rendered a very 
large service to rural education by his reviews of rural education, 
especially in Denmark. He comes now with a pamphlet' which is 
published as a bulletin of the Bureau, dealing with the organization 
of rural schools in Ontario, Canada. 

Ontario has a school system which is very much more highly 
centralized than that of most of the states of the United States. 
The central subsidies which are given to schools are, on the whole, 
more generous than those which can be paid by most of our state 
departments. 

• The School System of Ontario. With Special Reference to the Rural Schools. By 
Harold W. Foght. Bulletin No. 32, United States Bureau of Education, 1915. Whole 
Number 659. Pp. 58. 
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It is interesting to see what will happen in the smaller rural 
conununities of a state, not unlike those of the United States, when 
a highly centralized school system begins to spend its money with 
the purpose of developing rural school buildings and courses of 
study. Mr. Foght has given in detail the results as they appear in 
Ontario. Here is a community with a stable population, with 
settled economic conditions, with the usual emphasis upon agri- 
culture, and with facilities to work out its school problems in terms 
of a highly centralized control. The success of rural school organi- 
zations seems, as Mr. Foght reports, to be very large, and the 
example which, is thus derived from Ontario stimulates one to 
believe that the time will come in the United States when school 
specialists will take charge of these districts in a very much more 
highly centraHzed way than is common at the present time. 



A very interesting addition to the material which is supplied 
the teacher of history appears in the form of a series of picture 
books of British history which are now being published by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

The value of pictures in textbooks on history has always been 
apparent, especially contemporary pictures. The present volume' 
contains portraits, pictures of buildings, pictures of various events 
of historical importance, and reproductions of the first pages of 
books. Each picture has complete annotations, so that the 
student, as well as the teacher of history, can make out the details 
of the various pictures. The advantage of having these pictures 
bound in a separate volume is that they can be employed in con- 
nection with any textbook, and the suggestion which is thus made 
of a series of textbooks which shall give the narrative but shall 
leave it to the more elaborate texts to give the spirit and temper 
of the historical period is one which is sure to attract the attention 
of the student of educational methods. 

The present writer has no skill in judging the historical impor- 
tance of the pictures which have been selected, but the form of the 

' A Picture Book of British History. Compiled by S. C. Roberts. Volume II, 
1485-1688. Cambridge University Press, 1915; New York: Putnam. Pp. 69. 
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book itself and the authority of those who have compiled it seem 
to furnish a sufl&cient guaranty that the pictures are themselves of 
first-class historical value. Certainly they are interesting to the 
lay reader, and one cannot fail to be enthusiastic about this addi- 
tion to the equipment of the history class. What the atlas is to 
the geography class and the laboratory to the science class, pic- 
tures of this sort will undoubtedly be to the history courses. 



Mr. Perry published some time ago a book on the wider use of 
the school plant which has served to stimulate many communities 
to forms of social organization that utilize the school building 
as the center for the cultivation of many types of activity useful 
to the older members of society. In his earlier book he called 
attention to the possibilities of social clubs, evening entertain- 
ments, recreation centers, etc. The present bulletin' traces the 
growth of this movement as it actually appears in a number of 
different centers. The pamphlet contains photographs illustrating 
the different kinds of social organizations which are now using 
school plants. The tables contain statements of the various 
centers where these different types of activity are undertaken. 
The summaries argue in favor of an extension of such work as is 
represented in these different centers. 

The pamphlet is suggestive because it gives anyone who wants 
to organize this type of work numerous suggestions as to the lines 
of activity that may be undertaken; it is stimulating as a survey 
or a review of a movement that from time to time crops out in 
individual news notes, but evidently needs to be brought together 
in some such fashion as this in order to impress one with its general 
magnitude and influence throughout the country. 



Dr. Healy,^ director of the Psychopathic Institute of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago, has come in contact with a great many individual 

' The Extension of Public Education. A Study in the Wider Use of School Build- 
ings. By Clarence Arthur Perry. Bulletin No. 28, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1915. Whole Number 655. Pp. 67. 

' Honesty. By William Healy. Childhood and Youth Series, edited by M. V. 
O'Shea. Indianapolis: Bobbs-MerriU Co., 1915. Pp. 220. 
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cases of children who have been charged with offense when, as 
a matter of scientific fact, it is society which ought to be held 
responsible for the offense. He has expressed the attitude which 
grows out of his own work very clearly and with a background of 
scientific explanation that will be appreciated by lay readers. 

His attitude toward honesty is that honesty is not bom with an 
individual, but is acquired through one's efforts to react to his 
social and physical enviromnent. When, for any reason, a child 
does not succeed in telling the truth, the fact is one which should be 
explained rather than merely charged to the child as an offense. 
It may be that the child is in a physical condition which more than 
explains why he has been irregular in his social conduct. It may 
be that there are subtle associations which have grown up in his 
experience that have led him astray at points where he himself 
is altogether unaware of the influences that have operated upon 
him. The teacher who merely tries to overcome the temporary 
embarrassments growing out of the child's offense will not succeed 
fully in dealing with the case. On the other hand, it is frequently 
true that a child ought to be cured of these evil tendencies by some 
form of punishment. The book is therefore not a plea for a removal 
of punishment, but rather suggests emphatically that punishment 
may, in many cases, be properly employed as the best means of 
improving the child. The only point is that punishment should, 
in this case, be used as an educational instrument and should be 
of such a character as to insure the reform which is desired. 

With this general description of the book, one may be content 
with a brief quotation from the introductory chapter, describing 
the purpose which the author has in mind in reciting the various 
cases which he discusses: 

That this book may prove most serviceable, apart from the ordinary read- 
ing of it for information, we may offer the following suggestion: When brought 
face to face with an instance of dishonesty in a child — one of the commonest of 
delinquencies— the way to proceed rationally, that is, diagnostically, is through 
obtaining an answer to all the main problems suggested in the separate chapters. 
And, we repeat, even if one source of trouble is discovered, there shoiild be 
further seeking until all the main possible causes of stealing are ruled out. Is 
the child normal, defective, or peculiar mentally; was the stealing done under 
the influence of companions; is there some particular mental content urging 
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toward delinquency; what, if any, are the weak points in home management 
or home interests, and so on ? The chapter heads and the synopsis as given 
in the Table of Contents form a schedule by which can be covered all parts of 
the field of causation involved in the dishonesty of children. 

Like the other books of the sefies, this is written in a style 
which makes it possible for the ordinary reader to follow the scien- 
tific discussions which it contains. 



A year ago Mr. Howell, who is a principal of a public school in 
Jersey City, published in book form a Doctor's thesis' in which 
he summarizes all of the studies which have been made of the mental 
processes involved in the comprehension and use of numbers. The 
studies which he summarizes divide themselves into four groups: 

First, there is the genetic group. Here are included those 
studies which have to do with the development of the number 
concept in primitive man, the development of the number ideas 
in mathematical prodigies, and in the special forms of individual 
number series noted by Galton and other writers on psychology. 

Secondly, there is a series of experimental studies made in 
psychological laboratories on the rapidity of counting and the 
different forms of numbers and their apprehension. Many of 
these psychological studies are intricate and remote from the 
classroom, but they show that a beginning has been made in the 
experimental study of number. Especially does this part of the 
book review fully Dewey and McLellan's Psychology of Number 
and records a very large agreement with the fundamental views 
presented by these writers. 

The third group of studies reviewed are the statistical tests 
which have recently been made by Courtis, Stone, and others who 
have measured the efficiency of classes in different phases of number 
work. 

Finally, in the fourth section there is a summary of the didactic 
studies, especially those which were made by two or three of the 
European investigators. 

' A Foundational Study in the Pedagogy of Arithmetic. By Henry Budd Howell. 
New York: Macmillan, 19 14. Pp. 328. 
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The remainder of Mr. Howell's book is devoted to experiments 
which he worked out in his own school. We may pass over this 
last part of the book with the general comment that evidently 
he found such careful studies within his own school productive 
of useful administrative results and also helpful in improving the 
character of instruction in the classes themselves. 

We return to comment upon the earlier part of the book, where 
all of the scientific studies that have been made of arithmetic are 
summarized. One is impressed, as he goes over this literature, with 
the fact that experimentation in the field of arithmetic is very 
difficult. One is also impressed with the fact that there is great 
need here of the sort of analytical work which will make it possible 
to describe in greater detail the difficulties which children encounter 
when they have to do with number processes in the grades. Evi- 
dently the field has by no means been exhausted, and it is not 
possible for us to give any such accurate descriptions of the progress 
which is made by the normal child in mathematics as we can now 
give in handwriting or even in the complex processes of reading. 

Mr. Howell has had the courage to attack perhaps one of the 
most difficult fields in the science of education. It is the field 
in which practical failure of school work, as exhibited by non- 
promotions, is most conspicuous. While the result, as it appears 
in this book, is not encouraging for a scientific solution of these 
problems, it ought, at any rate, to stimulate students to see the 
importance of a new and more vigorous attack upon this important 
field of scientific inquiry. 

Psychology has so long served as the introductory subject in 
normal courses and it has so long been a staple in the courses offered 
to teachers in service, that a general review of the types of psychol- 
ogy which are common in normal schools is always useful. The 
American Psychological Association has once before made a careful 
survey of the courses offered in this subject in normal schools. 
Apparently the progress which has been made in recent years in the 
development of educational psychology has not reflected itself in 
the courses given. Conventional courses are apparently today the 
common courses in normal schools and in teachers' organizations. 
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The present report' of the American Psychological Association 
raises once more the question which has frequently been referred 
to in this Journal: Would it not be better for the science of psychol- 
ogy, as well as for the students who are being prepared to teach, 
if the problems to which psychology is to be applied could be defined 
somewhat more clearly before the effort is made to require immature 
psychologists to make the applications of that science? For 
example, if teachers could be induced to study the habit formation 
which goes on during the cultivation of handwriting, would it not 
be better than to offer these same teachers an elaborate discussion 
of habit in the abstract ? If such a proposal as this has an element 
of truth in it, it would seem to follow that a general course in 
psychology ought certainly to be turned vigorously in the direc- 
tion of more concrete applications, and these concrete applications 
ought to constitute, even in the textbooks utilized for normal 
students and for teachers, a very much larger part of the subject 
than is now commonly the case. 

' The Academic Status of Psychology in the Normal Schools. A report of a com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association. Published by the committee and 
presented at the last annual meeting of the Association. Princeton, N.J., December, 
1915. Pp. 33. 



